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NOTICE. 



SUBSCRIBERS WHO CHANGE THEIR ADDRESSES DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS, 
WILL CONFER A FAVOR BY NOTIFYING THIS OFFICE OF THEIR NEW ADDRESS, SO THAT 
THE PAPER MAY REACH THEM WITHOUT DELAY. 



Go Sovertieers. 

Several requests for space in the advertising columns have 
been received. This is but natural. This journal is one of the 
best advertising mediums. Although its circulation is not 
large, every number counts and the experience of advertisers in 
the past endorses the desirability of space in this, paper. 

It must, however, be understood, that this is absolutely an Art 
paper and only advertisements in sympathy with the aims of 
this journal are admitted. No reclaims of stockbrokers and 
sellers of municipal bonds, whisky, wine or patent medicines 
are accepted in the limited space devoted to advertising and 
such requests will steadily be refused. 



An interesting and remarkably beautiful panel was shown me 
a few days ago at Knoedler's, where it had been left by the 
owner, on which a close examination verifies its attribution to 
Diirer. It measures 20 x 14.5 inches and represents " The Holy 
Family." The Virgin Mother holds the sleeping child on her 
hands, while it clutches with chubby fists the full breast. The 
head only of Joseph is visible in the background. This paint- 
ing dates evidently after the Venice journey and shows the in- 
fluence which Bellini had on DUrer's later work. The coloring 
is rich ; those technical signs of the German artist are not want- 
ing : a fine brush, the golden ringlets of the hair, the peculiar, 
heavy eyes, the painting of the hands, the anatomical drawing 
of the babe's foot, with its outstanding toes, the transparency of 
some of the linen garments — they all proclaim the greatest of 
German painters. There is that creative richness of fancy, 
that clothing of the idea in the garment of exquisite form, that 
daring speculative philosophy with deep-seated reverence, even 
in Joseph's head a strange love for the weird and grotesque, all 
combined with a patient laboriousness by which the master is 
known in his easel work. 

From the history of this picture it is shown that this panel 



was one of the seventeen paintings which the Emperor Maxi- 
milian (who had been Durer's patron and had granted him a 
pension) had bought from the artist's widow. It bears Maxi- 
milian's seal on the back. The Emperor presented it later to 
his cupbearer and master of ceremonies, Count Truchsess, and it 
was for a long time in his collection at Cologne, as the almost 
defaced old writing on the back shows : Alberto Durer delta 
Galleria dei Conti Truchsessi electorali di Colona. Thence it 
came in the collection of a Roman cardinal, whose Italian seal 
is affixed and who is likely responsible for the above inscription. 
For some hundred years it was thereafter in a Viennese collec- 
tion and came recently to this country. The well-known mark 
of Diirer, viz., the open door under a pent-house roof, which 
also forms his cypher, is in the upper left corner. 

It is one of the best examples ; the excellent state of preser- 
vation showing the care with which it has been guarded, while 
no retouches are in any place visible. 



The Art Committee of the Reform Club, of whose exhibition 
notice was made in the last number, provided after the close of 
the exhibition an agreeable diversion for the art writers of this 
city by inviting them to a dinner served in the private dining- 
room of the club. It was the first time this courtesy was shown 
to the art writers of the metropolis collectively, and was sug- 
gested to the members of the committee by Mr. Louis Wind- 
muller, the chairman, and by them heartily endorsed. 

At the " flow of reason and feast of soul " — pardon the hack- 
neyed phrase, but if ever, here it was applicable^the subject of 
art writing was treated of in its various aspects and full credit 
was given to the fearless and unbiased expression of art views 
given by the daily and periodical press. 



A letter from a Paris correspondent, reviewing various exposi- 
tions, was received too late for insertion in this number, but will 
appear in the next. 

* * * 

In conversation recently with Professor Haupt, of Johns 
Hopkins University of Baltimore, who is also Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Archaeological Department of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, the Matter of Catalogues in Public Galleries was dis- 
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cussed, and he suggested to me a method, which by my London 
exchanges I notice is now put in practice at the Turner Exhibi- 
tion in Guildhall. His idea is to have catalogues as usual on 
sale at the'entrance, but in addition thereto to have affixed'to 
each picture a card giving name of artist, title and some further 
information as to author and picture. This could be managed 
in such a way as not to offend the eye. The suggestion is a 
good one as it would certainly enhance the instructive charac- 
ter of such exhibitions. 

Another subject of discussion was the advisability of having 
good copies ai famous paintings added to picture galleries as 
now we have casts of important statues in the sculpture halls. 
The difficulty in procuring painted copies worthy of the 
technique and spirit of the originals seems to me, however, 
to be almost insurmountable. 



The annual reopening of the Metropolitan Museum after 
spring cleaning showed the progress made by custodian G. H. 
Story in the rehanging of the pictures. The recent gifts to 
the Museum were officially given their entries, as were the loan 
pictures. The admission of a Theodore Robinson to this latter 
class, in the face of the rejection of the gift of a superior pic- 
ture from this artist's brush, is not as inconsistent as' has been 
claimed. A loan picture is not a permanent acquisition — this 
does not, however, palliate the folly and ill-judgment of the 
rejection. 

The acceptance of the Ary Sheffer is highly commendable, 
as a museum should possess for comparative study examples of 
every school, even one or two Hudson River pictures have a 
place — there ought to be no more. 

I regret,.however, that the inner workings of admission to the 
Museum have again come out in a peculiar fashion. There is 
missing from the walls a large picture, called " The Silent 
Woods," by Roswell M. Shurtleff, which for a number of years 
has been an attractive feature in one of the galleries. It is a 
magnificent canvas, breathing that fresh atmosphere and sub- 
dued feeling which those Adirondack nooks convey. So long 
ago as '93 the following letter was sent to the Trustees : 

"New York City, April 25, 1893. 
" The undersigned artists do heartily recommend an oil painting, 
entitled "The Silent Woods," by R. M. Shurtleff, N. A., now on 
exhibition at the Academy of Design, as a most worthy example of 
American Art, and would approve of its presentation to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art." 

The signatures of seventy of our most prominent artists fol- 
lowed. 

I am told that a liberal patron of art in this city was willing 
to purchase this picture to donate it to the Museum, but was 
treated with scant courtesy, and being led to believe that the 
painting would not be accepted, he desisted. 

Much inferior work by men of lesser rank, some of whom are 
represented by two or more examples, is on view, and the oppor- 
tunity to acquire this representative canvas by a man from whom 
but one smaller and less important picture is owned by the 
Museum, should not have been allowed to escape. 



In times of Spring the thoughts of youth do lightly turn to 
folly. It is the influence of the exhilarating Spring air — a kind 
ofj-Spring-fever. Why then make every year such an unneces- 
sary fuss in criticising those poor, happy students up at 57th 
Street ? They don't know any better. That Society of Fakirs 
is merely an escape valve for intellectual energy— a pity that the 
intellectual energy many of the members allow then to escape 
is about all they ever had or will have ; for few are heard from 
after their League experiences. A travesty on art, they call 
it — but they don't know what art is. Art is too sacred for any, 
but those that know her not, to make fun of. It is true some 
well thinking and better judging people are lured into counte- 
nancing this Society of Fakirs because of the good object in 
view, viz., the establishing of a League Scholarship. A worthy 



object forsooth, — as if not much more assistance would be 
given by the patrons of art if more sensible appeals to their 
generosity were made. But the youngsters want fun, ofttimes 
ill-mannered and objectionable — well, let them have it, and 
leave them alone in their antics. They never are proud of it 
afterwards, and would gladly forget their connections with these 
ill-humored burlesques. And in charity so will we. 



The " Dankmeyer " Collection recently sold at the Silo Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries, with a few additions, contained a lot of 
those pictures that are a travesty on art; and the source of that 
suspicion which is more and more filling the mind of the public, 
where old pictures are concerned. As to the pictures painted 
by Mr. Dankmeyer, who is an artist absolutely unknown, even 
in Holland, the least said about these is the most charitable 
course. They are hard, confused, glaring. As to the so-called 
old pictures, I believe that here and there a veritable "find" 
was obtained, for if Mr. Dankmeyer had anything to do with three- 
fourths of the collection except lending his name, then it is pos- 
sible that in his ramblings through Holland he must have picked 
up some good panels and canvases. Is he, however, to be held 
accountable for the names — to pick out a few at random, on No. 
59, Jan Steen; No. 71, Vauder Heist; No. 23, Rubens; No. 27, 
Watteau; No. 85, Hobbema; No. 126, Hals — or are these 
among the few additions ? Those additions play the. deuce with 
the reliability of any auction collection, although they are a 
convenient subterfuge for nefarious log-rolling schemes. 

It is amusing that the only one to commend this collection, 
albeit in a half-hearted way, was the sponsor of the notorious 
-" Tisdall Collection," which came in an unsavory way before the 
public last February. As a cue to this it may be noted that 
Mr. Hermann Linde, " one of the best experts on Dutch art in 
this city," assured this sponsor " that the Old Masters of this 
sale may be relied on as interesting examples and well worthy the 
careful attention of picture buyers ;" that Mr. Hermann Linde, 
I am told, was, and to all appearances still is, the owner 
of the ol(J pictures of the Dankmeyer Collection ; that 
he has an old-picture place in Pittsburg; and that several 
of the defunct Tisdall Collection pictures have recently been 
seen in Pittsburg. 

That's all !. 



I have heard recently from several artists that a certain art 
journal in this city has a peculiar method of increasing the 
perquisites of its "wherewithal." An agreeable reporter visits 
the artist, and impresses him with the pleasing idea that his 
talents should be recognized by the world at large as represented 
by the readers of said journal, the quantity of which algebraically 
expressed being x, the quality 0. After lending ear to. these 
subtle wiles, the scheme is let out at a subsequent visit by the 
statement that for necessary expenses the cost will be, say, $20, or 
thereabouts. This reminds me of the well-known tactics pur- 
sued by a notorious music journal, where every personal 
reference costs so much a line, and photos by space. It is a 
pity that Musical America, published by J. C. Freund, which 
was honest and not for sale, did not have the " wherewithal " 
to continue its publication after its first volume. 

It is needless to say that the true artist, in contrast with the 
mountebank, does not appear in the fulsome eulogies of the art 
papers above referred to. 

* * * 

Mankind are universally endowed, in some degree, with the 
art feeling, which is but another name for the sense of the beau- 
tiful, and with the art impulse, which is the desire to give ex- 
pression to the conceptions of beauty, whether evolved from 
the soul, as in music and poetry, or constructed from the ele- 
ments originally furnished by the perception of outward 
objects, as in painting and sculpture. There is, however, a 
vast difference between the coarse statuary of Egypt and the 
masterpieces of a Michelangelo or a Praxiteles, between the" 
gaudy and childish paintings of China and those which adorn 
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the walls of European and American art galleries, between the 
rude song of the plantation negro and the works of a Beetho- 
ven, a Verdi, or a Gounod. In other words, the difference 
between the potentialities of the seed and the realities of the 
full-grown plant, crowned with blossoms and nodding in the 
breeze and sunshine, is so great, that one has to stop and 
reason about the matter before he can convince himself that the 
disparity is one of degree rather than of kind, of development 
rather than of intrinsic character. 

Indeed, there are those who, adopting the pseudo-philosophical 
method of explaining all diversities of tastes and intellectual de- 
velopment by referring them to race or national characteristics, 
claim that the differences we have noted are differences of kind, 
based upon differences of blood. If, however, we examine the 
infant art of peoples widely separated ethnically and chrono- 
logically, we must be struck by the great similarity in the art- 
expression of tribes and nations which -have no ethnical or 
known historical connection. The rude idols of uncivilized 
peoples, wherever found, have an unmistakable family resem- 
blance ; the strong contrasts of color, the startling and gaudy, 
with little regard to symmetry of form or harmony of hues, 
characterize the pictorial art of barbarous nations of all ages 
and climes, and the irregular minor chants of the Indian, the 
Kaffir, and the Malay bear so close a resemblance to each 
other that it is doubtful whether European ears could distin- 
guish any difference in their respective styles. 

I don't mean to deny that some races are more intellectual 
than others; that, for instance, the greatest artworks are the 
product of the Caucasian race, nor even to discuss how far 
this superiority may be due to the influences of heredity, but I 
think the facts I have alluded to above, and others of a similar 
nature, strongly tend to show, if they do not positively establish, 
that the condition of art at any time, arid among any nation — 
in other words, its rate of growth— is determined by the degree 
. of civilization which the nation has attained. 

All artists are influenced by their surroundings. They show 
fluctuating tendencies in their individual products according to 
the atmosphere in which they live. That atmosphere may be 
high-keyed or low-toned, sometimes they may have liked violin or 
piano, while later the 'cello or organ appeals more deeply, as the 
hope of youth is being subdued by saddening sorrow. And as 
the man, so is the human race. The refining influences of cul- 
ture, good-breeding, a rising above the animal, this alone brings 
forth High Art. 



One of the' chief attractions at present in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington is the beautiful Van Dyck, " The Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine," to which I have before alluded, and 
which is loaned by Mrs. Sprague with several other pictures. 
Curator Barbarin told me that the expressions of delight and the 
intelligent interest of visitors are most gratifying. It is too 
bad for Boston that the Trustees allowed this painting to escape 
them — to the very great apparent enjoyment of Washington art 
lovers. 



The example of Charles Frohman and his presents is being 
followed in artistic matters. The imperial impresario loves to 
see his name in big type. To him it is of grave importance that 
he himself presents such minor mortals as actors that are artists 
indeed, and as for such small fry as authors, one William Shake- 
speare, for instance — fi done ! He does not present these pup- 
pet-shows and deserve the city's distinguished consideration, as 
an enthusiastic press critic puts it. 

So the biggest thing about the memorial tablet on the Morris 
building in Broad Street is the committee. Now what have 
these gentlemen to do with the fact that on this spot on June 6, 
1775, Marinus Willett seized from British forces the muskets 
with which he armed his troops, and which fact the Sons of the 
Revolution now desire to commemorate? These Memorial 
Tablets are of great historical and artistic importance ; but his- 
ory and art should be the only motives calling them in exist- 



ence and not the desire of committeemen to perpetuate their 
name. 

Next we will see the portraits in bronze of the committee at- 
tached. By making the letters a little smaller there would have 
been room enough for a fair sized bas-relief counterfeit of those 
features for which posterity is aching as much as for the names. 
And the possibilities opening up a f ter the tablet had been cast, 
the moulds could have been separated and separate medals 
could have been made, and each committeeman could have pre- 
sented the others with a medal apiece, and it would have been 
a mutual admiration society indeed ! 

By the way — are these tablets also subject to the approval of 
our excellent municipal Art Committee ? They ought to be. 



Lecturing on art seems to be an enjoyable occasion — to the 
lecturer — judging by the number of unprepared, uncultured 
youth that essay to enlighten the pencil-sucking maidens and 
matrons all over the country. It is also enjoyable to those who 
know a few things to read the reports of such lectures in what in 
England would be called " the provincial press." The Spring- 
field Republican, for instance, had a few days ago an account 
of the talk of one of these slide-manipulating orators on the 
" History and Interpretation of Art." A great subject, coura- 
geously attacked by one who is the son of the custodian or 
janitor of the Metropolitan Museum, and who as a self-styled 
Professor of that institution is educating the good people of 
Boston in the classic and plastic arts. It is hardly necessary to 
state, however, that he never had any official connection with 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 



In a conversation with a prominent artist the matter of award- 
ing prizes and medals was discussed, and although this artist 
himself has received many honors, he was most emphatic in 
his manner of disapproving of this kind of laurel-crowning. 
His ideal is to create an exempt list to exhibitions on merit as 
the greatest honor for which a painter could strive, His point 
that the true art connoisseurs and picture buyers care very little 
for the eight or ten line array of abbreviations under an artist's 
name in a catalogue is well taken, as evidenced by the prices 
which pictures bring at auction sales. That artists themselves 
are little affected by the honor, he showed by instances of 
which he knew, where the gold medal had been sold for its 
weight value the day after it had been received. 

Inness and Wyant did not receive many medals or honors, yet 
their place is secure. 

I should like to hear from different artists on this subject, 
and invite a discussion in these columns from those interested 
in the matter of awards, what these should be, and how dis- 
tributed. 



AND THERE ARE OTHERS. 

Having grown' confidential, as a result of several Scotch high- 
balls, those two old rounders, the Raccoon and the Owl, were in a 
mood for a heart-to-heart talk. 

" How," asked the Raccoon, not without admiration in his tone, 
" did you get your great reputation for wisdom ?" 

" Well," said the Owl, ingenuously, " to tell the truth, it was by 
hooting at everything, and then being too dignified to condescend to 
make an explanation." — Life. 
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